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«{f the plague had rewards and pensions to bestow, 
‘it would find apologists ; but in defending the 
poor and the oppressed, as we must struggle a- 
gainst power, riches and frenzy, we may expect 
nothing but calumny, Inpuries and persecutions. 





'C} In our first numbers, we began a review of 
Walker’s Appeal, but left it incomplete, intending 
io resuzne it at a future period. ‘The following is 
from the pen of a gentleman of talengs, whose opin- 
ion we solicited on the subject of his criticism. We 
attach a few notes to k's po per, 

WALKER’S APPEAL, NO. I. 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 

Dear Sitr—I herewith return the copy of 
‘Walker’s Appeal,’ with such remarks as its peru- 
sal has suggested. Jf iny memory does not deceive 
me, you asked me for a review of the article: now 
what follows can hardly claim that dignified title, 
but if you think it worthy of a place in your columns, 
it is very much at your service. 

I have often heard, and constantly believed, that 
‘Walker’s Appeal ’ was the incoherent rhapsody of 
a blood-thirsty, but vulgar and very ignorant fanatic, 
and have therefore felt no little astonishnient that it 
should have created so much alarm in the slave- 
holding states, It has been represented to me as 
being as worthy of contempt, as the Book of Mor- 
mon, or the ‘Gems’ of Robert Dale Owen ; and 
believing such statements, I have never taken any 
pains to procure it. I have now read the book, and 
ny Opinions are changed. 

That Walker was a fanatic cannot be denied: (1) 
strong indications of religious delusion may be found 
in his every page. He calls incessantly on the name 
of his Maker, in a way not agreeable to Christian 
ears ; he calls his colored brethren the Lord’s peo- 
ple, and towards the end of the pamphlet declares 
he would not have published his lacubrations without 
the express command of the Almighty so to do. 
It cannot be disputed that Walker was ignorant, even 
of the English language : his sentences are ill-arranged 
and constructed, and there are slips in grammar in 
every paragraph. However, this fault is by no means 
89 glaring as might have been expected in one of 
his race. I doubt if more than one in three of the 
white population could have written better English 
orso good. His fanaticism and want of education 
nevertheless do not affect the force of his argument, 
or the strength of his thoughts. ‘There is a truth and 
boldness in what he advances, an honest indigna- 
tion, and a powerful though homely eloquence in 
his inanner, that the crust of ignorance and vulgarity 
cannot hinder from finding their way to the head and 
heart, On mature reflection, it appears to me that 
his work is despised in New-England only because 
ut is unknown. Lam convinced that he was a brave, 
Just, good man, endowed with talents of no mean 
order, deeply and properly persuaded of the wrongs 
of his race : one, in short, who would, had time and 
Circumstances permitted, have been the apostle and 
champion of the blacks. Wo to that slave state in 


(1) If religion justifies a man in fighting for lib- 
erty, or urges others to fight, Walker was not a 
fanatic ; if it does not, he was a fanatic. We choose 


which three men like David Walker shal! go at large ! 
The ruin, which, in the name of God, he predicts, 
would speedily be accomplished. It is vain to 
call him incendiary, ruffian, or exciter of sedition. 
Let those who hold him such, imagine the circum- 
stances of the two classes of our population reversed, 
and those who now rise up and call him cursed will 
build him a monument, and cry hosannah to the 
patriot, the herald of freedom. Nor let his ineffect- 
ual efforts be despised: the power of mind is ex- 
tending among blacks as well as whites, and some 
other may rise to finish whathe began. The further 
I have read his pamphlet, the less has been my sur- 
prise that he is regarded among his people as a nan 
inspired. Such do I picture to myself the apostle 
Paul, Luther and John Knox. Such rough, but soul- 
convincing truths must have flowed from their lips. 
Had Walker delivered what he has written from the 
pulpit, and had his oratory been worthy of his 
thoughts, I know no popular preacher of the present 
day who could have been compared to him. I who 
say this am, as you know, a free white man, with- 
out personal interest in the question of slavery, in 
one way or the other, and can have no motive but 
the love of truth. 

I think it would be hard to refute any of Walk- 
er’s arguments ; but let us leave general terms. He 
begins by stating it as his conviction, that the colored 
people of the United States are the most wretched, 
abject and degraded beings that ever existed since 
the creetion of the world ; in @ more deplorable con- 
dition than the Jews in Egypt, the Helots in Sparta, 
or the slaves of the Roman Empire. Can there be 
any doubt of this? We know little of the condition 
of the Jews in Egypt ; but we do know that some of 
them were promoted to high offices in the state, and 
that they were not precluded from the literature and 
science of their masters. The Helots and Roman 
slaves could raise themselves to the rank of citizens, 
by complying with the laws provided to that effect. 
The slaves of Greeceand Rome had free access to 
the schools, and many attained the highest rank in 
art and literature. Many more privileges and innmu- 
nities they had, which are not extended to our negro 
brethren. (2) 

Here follows a paragraph which requires no com- 
ment, and which I give entire : 

‘ Yea, the jealous ones among us will perhaps use 





(2) At the present time, American slavery is un- 
equailed for cruelty. We challenge antiquity to 
produce a parallel. Where, it has been pertinently 
asked, is the protection that was given to the Jewish 
Where the year of release? Where their 


Where are the humane laws of ancient 


servants? 
jubilee? 

Crete, which not only forbade cruelty and enjoined 
humanity, but actually compelled the masters, once 
a year, at the Feast of Mercury, to exchange situa- 
tions with the slave? Where is the temple of Her- 
cules, that formerly protected the Fgyptian slave 
from abuse? Where is the liberty of speech that 
Theseus for protection? Even under the rigorous 
and stern feature of the Spartan Law, the condition 
of the slave, or Helote, was enviable in comparison 
to that of the negro slave now in America. Slaves 
in Sparta were considered as the property of the 
State—not of individuals. They possesged the means 
of acquiring property ; and were protected in the 
enjoyment of their earnings. At the present day, 


belonged to the slave at Athens? or the Temple of | white man’s table. (3) 


more abject subtlety, by affirming that this work is not 
worth perusing, that we are well situated, and that 
there is no use in trying to better our condition, for 
we cannot. I will ask one question here—Can our 
condition be any worse ?—Can it be more mean and 
abject? If there are any changes, will they not be 
for the better, though they may appear for the worse 
at first? Can they get us any lower? Where can 
they get us? ‘They are afraid to treat us worse, 
for they know well, the dav they do it they are 
gone. But against all accusations which may or can 
be preferred against me, I appeal to heaven for my 
motive in writing—who knows that my object is, if 
possible, to awaken in the breasts of my afflicted, de- 
graded and slumbering brethren, a spirit of inquiry 
and investigation respecting our miseries and wretch- 
edness in this Republican Land of Liberty! !’ 
In the several pages immediately following, Walk- 
er quotes history, sacred and profane, in support of 
the foregoing positions. I need not descend to par- 
ticulars, with which you are as well acquainted as [, 
and which would therefore be mere common-place. 
Yet as addressed to an ignorant class of readers, they 
are not impertinent, and much judgnient is shewn m 
their selection. 


‘ Now IT appeal to heaven and to earth, and par- 
ticularly to the American people themselves, who: 
cease not to declare that our condition is not hard, 
and that we are comparatively satisfied to rest in 
wretchedness and misery, under them and their child- 
ren ;—not, indeed, to show me a colored President, 
a Governor, a Legislator, a Senator, a Mayor, or an 
Attorney at the Bar ;—but to show mea man of 
color, sho holds the low office of constable, or one 
who sits #1 a juror Box, even on a case of one of his 
wretched brethren, throughout this great Republic !” 

Here is the cream of Walker’s argument, as far 
as it relates to the free blacks, improperly so called. 
Are they indeed free? I[t is true, they labor only 
for their own benefit, and in some states have the 
privileges of voters, But let a black appear at the 
polls, and he will be subject to gross insult, if not 
actual violence, merely for exercising an acknow- 
ledged right; a right that every true American 
would shed his best blood to defend. In some states, 
the law makes no material distinction between blacks 
and whites, and every office and employment is as 
free to one as the other. But the accursed prejudices 
of society debar the blacks from the benefits of such 
Even in this city, the birth-place of 
freedom and the first cause of happy revolutions, 


provisions. 


what is the lot of a man whose crime is a dark skin ? 
Is he a lawyer? He will never handle a white 
man’s fee, whatever his talents and knowledge. No 
merchant or respectable mechanic will receive his 
son as an apprentice. The fountains of know- 
ledge are sealed to him. Let him engage in trade, 
orin a mechanical employment, and the competi- 
tion of any, the most worthless white, will rain him. 
even God’s temple. In a word, let the character 
of a black be never so fuir, his life never so blame- 
less, his knowledge and accomplishments unequalled, 
he can never, never hold fellowship with the res- 
pectable classes of the community, or sit down to a 
I may be asked if J would 
associate with negroes? I answer no, not with any 
one I know ; (4) not because they are black, but 
because they are vulgar, ignorant people, no way 
qualified to hold communion with me. I will asso- 
ciate with no white person of the same class. Shew 
me a negro, who sustains an irreproachable charac- 
ter, whose knowledge is equal to my own, (5) and 


—_—_—_— 





the slaves.in the islands belonging to France, Spain 
and Portugal, are under milder laws, and endure less 


particularly, because they are inseparably attached 
to Landed Estates. Even in the British Possessions, 
the spirit of humanity is more active than among us. 
As to domestic slavery in Africa, it hardly deserves 
the epithet. Park, Denham, Clapperton, Lander, 
and others, assure us that the condition and employ- 
ment of the slave so nearly resemble those of his 
master, that it is difficult, and often impracticable, to 
distinguish the one frou the other. 
are the victims destined to gratify the cupidity of the 


slave traders. Among the Mohammedans, every 





the latter ground—does our correspondent ? 


tians, slavery is perpetual. 


practical cruelty, than those in the United States ;| hold fellowship,’ except in rare eases. 
suppose that ‘ V.” believes with us, that this state of lency Gov. Van Scholten, and another admitted 


Prisoners of war | 


seventh year is a jubilee to the slaves. Aimong Chris- 


(3) Instead of asserting that ‘ he can never, never 
hold fellowship,’ &c. we should say, * he does not 
We must 


inequality is not always to remain. The blacks 
stand on much higher ground than they did twenty 
A few years more will add greatly to 
their elevation. 

(4) Perhaps because ‘ V.’ is not so well acquaint- 
ed with them as we are. Some of them are men 
of respectability, virtue and intelligence, with whoin 


years ago. 


He gains not admittance to a convenient part of 


whose manners are those of a gentleman, and if le 
will so far honor me, I will walk arm in arm 
with him through Washington-street to-morrow, from 
Market-street to Roxbury line. As for the rest, I 
would have them treated precisely like white men of 
the same class; with more kindness, however, for they 
are more miserable ; with indulgence, for they are 
very ignorant. I would have them encouraged: to 
aspire to every office and occupation,—not condem- 
ned to the shoe-brush, the razer, the saw, and’ to 
such other implements as we think shame to handle. 
Thus by elevating the character of her descendants, 
should we in part atone for the wrongs of injured 
Africa, and thus would the ‘curse of a black popu- 
lation’ become a blessing, Yet { fear these things 
will never come to pass, at least in my time. (6) 
The pyramid of prejudice stands on a broad base, is 
as high as a mountain. The blacks will: find it hard 
to pull it down, while a white man stands to defend 
every stone. eae 
(6) On this point, our doubts are at rest. The 
revolution will take pluce—nay, it has begun. 
The * pyramid of prejudice ’ is crumbling, and Trath, 
Religion, Reason and Justice are sapping its founda- 
tions. 

nceiiidl > 
REV. THOMAS PAUL. 
it The last Portsmouth Journgl contains the 
following tribute to the memory o lamented 
Paul. We shall endeavor to write er procure a bi- 
ographical sketch of his life for insertion inthe Lib- 
erator ; as his example ought to be held up to the 
view of the nation. 


~ 


‘We notice in the Boston papers, the death of 
Rev. THomas Pavut, pastor of the First African 
Baptist Church in that city, aged 55. We claim 
this colored man as a son ef New-Hampshire ; he 
being a native, we believe, of Exeter. While we 
would make honorable mention of him asa man of 
talents and piety, we wish his name to be held in 
lasting remembrance, as a standing proof that the 
minds of Africans are capable of a high degree of 
cultivation—the doubts of any person to the contrary, 
notwithstanding.’ 





The West-Lexington, Ky. Presbytery has remin- 
ded the churches, embraced in its order, that ¢ it is the 
hounden duty of every master and mistress to have 
their servants taught to read the word of God, espe- 
cially that no young servants be permitted to grow 
up in their families who cannot read, and that every 
one who is able to read be furnished with a bible.’ 
This is very different from the spirit manifested in 
the columns of the Southern Religious Telegraph,— 
a Presbyterian paper in Richmond, Va.—which 
would prohibit the instruction of slaves in reading, 
and prevent the circulation of the bible among them, 
lest, on learning to read it, they may be induced to 
read bad books! 





i= By the ordinance for the government of the 
North Western Territory, slavery is forever ex- 
cluded from its soil. It appears, however, by the 
late census, that in Illinois there afe 100 slaves, and 
in Michigan 27. What does this mean? Is it one 
of the fruits of nullification? We should like to 
know how it happens that there are 100 slaves in 
the State of New-York. In 1827, we believe, 
slavery was entirely abolished in that State. 

Marcu or Equauity !—By command of the 
Danish King, the free blacks in the ‘island of St. 
Croix have been admitted to all the rights and 
privileges of the whites. A free black has been 
appointed to the office of military aid to his Excel- 


to practice in all the courts. Yet we are told by 
colonizationists, that the free colored population of 
this country can never be admitted to equal rights 
at home! Is our republic more despotic thana 
monarchy? We will not believe it. 





By the Lexington, Ky. Luminary of the 13th inst. 





the best white man ought not to be ashamed to com- 
municate, 





a better passport to society thag intellectual. 


we Jearn that thirty-six slave owners have signified 
their willingness to form a Gradual Emancipation 


(5) Are we to associate with none whosg know- Society. ‘There is some hope, therefore, that many 
ledge is less than our own? Moral worth should be 


children of the present generation of slaves in Ken- 
tucky may escape the doom of their parents. 
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For the Liberator. 
ANOTHER DREAM. 

I tremble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just, and that his justice will not sleep 
for ever. JEFFERSON. 

Will it be thought that I have a strong propensity 

to fall asleep over my books, if 1 confess that the 
immediate origin of another strange dream seemed 
to be the following passages, which I had been read- 
ing from Butler’s Analogy. ‘ Suppose then two or 
three men of the best and most improved under- 
standings, in a desolate open plain, attacked by ten 
times the number of beasts of prey—would their rea- 
son secure them the victury in this unequal combat ? 
Power then, though joined with reason, and under 
its direction, cannot be expected to prevail over op- 
posite power though merely brutal, anless the one 
bears some proportion to the other. Brute force 
might more than maintain its ground against reason, 
for want of union among the rational creatures. 
Length of time then, proper scope and opportunities 
for reason to exert itself, may be absolutely neces- 
sary to its prevailing over brute force.’, Again—sup- 
pose that a certain number of rational creatures had 
by greater physical power, joined with a greater im- 
provement of their rational powers, obtained author- 
ity over other creatures having the same nature, but 
in a less favorable situation, and with a less cultiva- 
tion and command of the rational powers which 
they nevertheless possessed. Suppose further that 
this authority were so exercised, in so arbritary a 
manner, and with so little regard to the rights, the 
happiness, and the wills of the rational creatures sub- 
jected to it, as necessarily to generate in them a de- 
sire to free themselves from it. It is manifestly im- 
possible that such a state of things should continue. 
For having the same rational nature with those who 
possess power over them, it must necessarily come to 
pass that some among them will be placed in cir- 
cumstances to give the necessary improvement to 
their rational powers ; and it is impossible, or, how- 
ever,in the highest degree improbable, but that among 
the ionumerable unforeseen circumstances continually 
arising, some conjuncture will take place which will 
give them a superiority of power over the rational 
creatures who had before heen above them. In this 
case, their desire to free themselves from authority 
will become effect. A slight noise here caused me to 
raise my eyes from the book in which I had still sup- 
posed myself to be reading, (though the latter passages 
I have never since been able to find in the Analogy.) 
My black servant had entered the room, and stood 
befure me, with something more than his usual self- 
complacency shining in his dark face. 

‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ that set of rational creatures, call- 
ed negroes, have arrived at the conjuncture in which 
their desire to free themselves will probably become 
eflect. The slaves have risen, Sir.’ 


He made his customary polite bow, and retired. I 
hastened out of the room to inquire the news, caught 
a glimpse of my newly planted tree, which was again 
flourishing in full grown vigor, and tried to overtake 
blackey; but just as he reached the tree, he seemed 
te vanish away. I met no other ereature I had ever 
seen before. Every face was filled with consterna- 
tion. ‘The words, ‘ insurrection,’ ‘ civil war,’ ‘ car- 
nage,’ savage barbarity,’ rang in my ears. Compa- 
nies of militia were mustering and hastening South- 
ward. The few blacks both free and slaves, in this 
part of the country, (that is the middle section, ) were 
gone, I was told, to join their brethren. ‘The rising 
was general throughout the country, and had been 
conducted with wonderful secrecy by the manage- 
ment of one or two intelligent leaders. News was 
continually pouring in of battles and murders, and 
horrible atrocities.—Then a shout of joy—The U- 
nited States troops had gained a considerable victory, 
and taken many prisoners, some of them among the 
leaders. Fifty had been hanged, to strike terror in- 
to the rest, and it was confidently expected that the 
insurrection would soon be quelled. Alas! the next 
news was that the tide of victory had turned—and 
the blacks had retaliated by hanging fifty of their 
prisoners, all of them persons of. respectability. I 
saw a venerable looking old man fall senseless on the 
pavement, when he heard his son’s name among 
these unhappy victims. Other disasters followed, and 
it was now known that these unexpected successes 
of the negro arms were attributable to the genius and 
skilful generalship of their commander in chief, a 
person from Liberia, who was considered among 
them as a second Lafayette. The assistance he had 
brought with him was trifling in point of numbers, 
but he was himself a host. Rumors of other foreign 
assistance increased the general consternation through- 
out the United States. In addition to this, no incon- 
siderable number of persons refused from conscien- 
tious scruples to take up arms against a people whom 
they considered to have been grievously oppressed, 
though few approved this violent method of asserting 
their rights. Early one morning came the intelli- 
gence that a party of negroes were within four miles 
of us. We had supposed ourselves safe, from our 
comparatively northern position, and were wholly 
unprepared. A very few families and individuals 
escaped to the neighboring villages. The rest were 
subjected to all that the vengeance of infuriated slaves 





I ever suflered in my waking life. 
this situation, I was roused by a loud and tumulta- 
ous shout—‘ ‘The Haytien fleet!’ ‘The Haytien 
fleet !°—Where am I? said I. And [I found my- 
self in one of the southern cities, chained to another 
prisoner, and surrounded by negroes, whose counte- 
nances expressed the joy and triumph occasioned by 
the arrival of aid from Hayti. I soon found that my 
destination, as yell as that of several hundred other 
prisoners, was to labor on the fortifications of the 
city, under the lash of one of the most savage look- 
ing negroes I ever beheld, and so surrounded by arm- 
ed men that escape was impossible. We were fast- 
ened two and two together, and worked incessantly 
in the broiling sun, the least pause of weariness be- 
ing followed by the lash. The driver especially ex- 
ercised the most excessive severity against the per- 
son to whom I was chained. ‘The cause of this the 
latter explained to me, by saying that the fellow had 
been a slave of his, and from his sullen and unman- 
ageable disposition, had been frequently subjected to 
punishment, for which he was now taking his re- 
venge. Once a prisoner just before us, carrying an im- 
mense weight, stumbled and fell, and my companion 
laid down his own burden to assist him. ‘This drew 
upon him so cruel a whipping that I feared for his 
life. It was in vain to remonstrate or to represent 
that he was only performing an act of common hu- 
manity. ‘ Ay,’ said the fellow, ‘ there ’s plenty of 
humanity from white to white, but none from white 
to black.’ 
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could inflict, but I have only a confused remembrance | destruction. Let us think of mercy. And letus| Read 2: a my *olored brethren, 4, 

of murders, and tortures ; screams of agony, and la- | not speak of slavery any more than of death for the language 0 r Russwarm, and then you wil j, 

mentions for husbands, wives, children and parents. whites. Why should we imitate the tyranny from | able to jadge of the change which this world’s mos 
Three savage negroes rashed into my house, and kill- which we have escaped? Oh let us set an example | are caloanes to make in the principles of man. 

ed my wife and child before my face. Oh ! the un- of magnanimity, and remember that no one ever re- | — When Mr Russwurm was employed in the edi 

utterable agony ef that moment ! as realas anything pented having retarned good for evil. Let the wretch- | rial departinent of the Freedom’s Journal, and paid 

I fainted. From | ed remnant of the tyrants dwell in peace among us.’ for services which were not rendered, he * 

Another orator rose—‘'The speaker who recem- | as much opposed to the colonizing of the free ® 


Next followed a siege. The city was desperately 
attacked by the United States troops, and as desper- 
ately defended. Time passed on, provisions became 
scarce, and something like the horrors of famine were 
felt, ehiefly by the white prisoners. After two days 
fasting, I was just raising to my lips a morsel of bread 
I had somehow obtained, when a little wretch ofa 
black child snatched it from me and devoured it, 
The United States army withdrew, and our sufferings 
were atanend. We were indeed employed in the 
most servile drudgery, but no longer feeling the want 
of food, that was 2 trifle. Rumors of battles, with 
alternate guccess on each side, continually reached 
us, and it began to be said that both sides, but es- 
pecially the whites, were tired of fighting. The 
blacks felt desperate, and resolved they, must con- 
quer or die. The whites were for the most part 
gradually driven northward, and the blacks left in 
possession of the southern states. One day as [ was 
toiling along, dragging a pretty heavily laden hand- 
cart, the shouts of the multitude burst upon my ear, 
and the ringing of bells announeed sore great event. 
‘ Liberty ! Independence ! Peace !” were presently 
distinguished. ‘The tyrants acknowledge us for an 
independent nation! Huzza! Independence, and 
equal rights, and no distinction of color ! !’———The 
genius of dreams who had already by some mysteri- 
ous multiplication or division of moments, crgwded 
months into as many hours, with as little regg#l to 
the unities of place as time, now transported ‘ine to 
Charleston, become the seat of the newly established 
government. I found myself disguised as a negro 
and seated amidst the imperial council, listening to 
an animated debate on the question of disposing of 
tie white persons still resident among the blacks. 
Various were the measures recommended. Some 
talked of death, and some ofslavery for all, or for 
all above a certain age. ‘The States had proposed a 
treaty of peace and alliance with certain advantages, 
on condition of life and liberty being granted to 
those whites still in the power of the blacks. They 
offered an asylum to those unfortunate people among 
them. ‘The treaty was rejected, for it was remarked 
that, ‘our allies, the Cherokees, would laugh to 
scorn the idea of trusting to a treaty.’ At this mo- 
ment I feared lest the burning blush of shame upon 
my cheeks should betray the white man, even through 
their dark disguise. It was decided to be unsafe to 
permit these unfortunate people to find a retreat so 
near, as they might foment disturbances. One of 
the council then read an elaborate report he had pre- 
pared, recommending that every white person suffer 


| persecution and oppression ? 





the punishment of death who shall be proved to have 

held in unjust bondage more than twenty of his fel- 
low creatures. The principle of this distinction he | 
defended by its analogy to those laws which subject 

the crime of theft to a more or less severe punish- 

ment, according to the amount stolen. Various peti- 

tions having been brought forward from different in- | 
dividuals praying for the life and liberty of their for- 
mer masters, it was proposed that a clause be added | 
exempting from death those who vould otherwise be | 
liable to it, but whose lives should be petitioned for 
by- three fourths of their former slaves. But even 
with this amelioration, the law was thought by some 
too sanguinary. A venerable looking man whom I 
took to be a minister of the gospel, next rose. 
‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ do we speak of death and punish- 
ment? ‘The retribution for our wrongs has already 





been terrible : there has been enough of death and | than Africa.’ 











mended mercy has, in that, my entire approbation ; 
but to think of their remaining among us on any 
footing of equality is as preposterous as to propose to 
allow a race of tigers to range our cities with the 
freedom of domestic animals. We may talk of mag- 
nanimity and forgiveness, but it is absurd. ‘The en- 
mity between us is as eternal and deep rooted as that 
between the race of Eve and of the serpent ; and as 
reasonable would it be to cherish one of the latter 
in our bosom, as to adopt the whites into our nation. 
We may talk of giving them freedom among us, but 
it is impossible ; they would ever be among us an ab- 
horred and despised race. They have themselves 
long ago decided, that we and they can never occu- 
py the same realm as equals, and they were right. 
We never ean. But does it therefore follow that we 
must either exterminate, or reduce them to slavery 
and as far as possible to a Jevel with the brutes? 
Happily there is yet an alternative, and I call upon 
every philanthropist and every patriot to joinin a 
scheme which unites at once a humane regard to 
this ill-deserving but much to be pitied race, with a 
due consideration of our own safety, and the welfare 
of our country. Let us colonize them. But the 
question then arises in what spot we should fix them ? 
Where but in their native land, the land of their 
fathers, the region to which their constitutions are by 
nature adapted, and whence they were driven by 
There is a peculiar, 
a moral fitness in this restoration. Arrangements 
may easily be made with the king of Portugal or the 
Grand Seignor for the purchase of a sufficient terri- 
tory, and humanity shall restore the exiles to that be- 
loved native soil whence oppression drove them forth 
some hundred years ago.’ With indignation and 
scorn expressed in every feature, another individual 
thes spoke: ¢ Away with this false and sickening hu- 
manny. Let criminals be treated as criminals. There 
is a peculiar, a moral fitness in holding those in slay- 
ery who have so held others. My counsel is, that 
they and their descendants for ever be retained as 
slaves to us and our posterity. Tell me not of the in- 
nocent children who have not participated in their 
fathers’ crimes. When felt hey compassion for in- 
nocent chitdten or unborn generations, whom they 
would have doomed to perpetual slavery, neither for 
their own nor their fathers’ sins? As a nation have 
this people sinned, and as nation must they receive 
their retribution.’ He sat down, and some of more 
merciful disposition again spoke of colonization. But 
others suggested that where the poor whites were 
born was in truth their native land, and that there 
were all their attachments ; that Portugal and 'Tur- 
key, though in Europe, could scarcely be considered 
the native country of Englishmen, still less of their 
descendants ; and that at the distance of several gen- 
erations, but little affection remained fora parent 
country. These suggestions were over-ruled how- 
ever, and humanity and colonization were voted to | 
be identical. But another difficulty occurred. Many 
persons were in possession of white laborers whom 
they had either taken prisoners in battle, bought, or 
otherwise obtained, (and if their title were now de- 
fective, time would mend it.) Could these persons 
be deprived of their property 2 Again, how could 
the portion of northern territory, of which the na- 
tion was in possession, or might come into posses- 
sion, be cultivated without white laborers? Must 
it be left a desert? All which matters occasioned | 
much debate. ‘Then the advocates of vengeance 
made once more an effort to be heard. * Let every 
person without exception, who shall be proved to 
have been guilty of the crime of keeping a hnu- 
man being in slavery, be condemned to death.’ 
Ilere { made an effort to speak in behalf of mercy, 
but could utter only inarticulate sounds, and awoke 
in an agony of horror. Unspeakable was the relief of 
finding that all these things were but a dream. May 
no resemblance te them ever be reality! TT. 'T. 








MR RUSSWURM, 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 

Srr—I have read from the U. S. Gazette of Phi- 
ladelphia, a gparagraph published by Mr Russwurm 
at Liberia, which I presume was intended for the 
perusal of the colored people of this country—viz : 


‘ It is with much pleasure that we have witnessed 
the daily spread of the cause of colonization. Our 
brethren of color are beginning to view it in a more 
favorable light. And though a few of them, misled 
themselves, have endeavored to mislead the more 
ignorant to Canada, how have they succeeded? Do 
not the resolutions of Upper Canada speak volumes ? 
Are they not viewed as intruders? Will not the 
arbitrary laws, or rather prejudices, which have been 
raised in Ohio, be planted and matured in Canada ? 
It requires no prophetic eye to foresee, that to them 
and their posterity there is no abiding place on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Canada will hardly af. 
ford them a temporary shelter, against the bleak 
winds of winter. Before God, we know no other 
home for the man of color, of republican principles, 



















ple of color in Africa as I am ; but when his ek . 
failed to support the Journal, he, not being able : : 
live without other subscribers, converted the people 
paper to the use of the Colonization Society \ 
which change he worked himself into their ennply. 
and you now have evidence of his faithfy! perfor, 
ance to his worthy employers. i 

I have nothing to say against the Very landabjs k 
efforts [?] of the Society. It has done, and con, 
ues to do, much good [?] for our enslaved brethrey 
and the Colony at Liberia is well adapted to th < 
bettering of their unhappy condition. I am glad . 
see they have friends, who will aid in MOVing them 
to that highly respected country. But we who hays 
a right to free suffrages, have no disposition to ey, 
grate either to Africa or Canada. If left io ou 
choice, we would much rather stay at home, It js & 
here we have received our birth, and here we yjy) 
to remain. 

Mr Russwarm tells us, he knows no other hom, © 
for us than Africa. If he were in Philadelphia, ayy |” 
would make this assertion to me, I would tell hin @ 
was a palpable falsehood, and would prove it ty 
his former editorial documents. i would ask wher, 
er Mr R. would have gone to Africa even on a yisi, 
had he been in flourishing circumstances? | a. § 
swer, no. Tam too sensible of this fact, that \p 
would as reluctantly fall a victim to the lion, thet, 
ger, the serpent, or the climate, as any one of ws: 
it was real necessity that drove him to seek in Af. 
rica an abiding home, as he terins it ; and as his 
usefulness is entirely lost to the people, I sincerely 
pray that he may have the honor to live and also die ¥ 
there. C.D. T. a Philadelphian, 


[We owe an apology to C. D. T. for having » | 
long unintentionally deferred his communication,] 





SLAVERY RECORD. | 











For the Liberator. 
INSTANCES OF CRUELTY. 

Already do the hearts of many of the slaveholdes 
tremble : their consciences trouble them, and the 
have ‘a feanel looking for of judgment.’ They 
take all possible means to keep their slaves ignorat 
I have seen some of the slaves receive severe jas 
of the whip for casting their eyes upon a printed p- 
per, although they could not read. ‘The excuse oi 
their masters to me, for so doing, was the fear thit 
they might possibly get learning, and know thei 
strength, and rise up to assert their rights. This | 
think proves that the safety of the planters is in 
jeopardy. [I have seen persons from the _nortl 
threatened with imprisonment by slave ovners, be- 
cause they spoke to them of pity for their slaves. 


Ae 


I will enumerate a few instances ef cruelty which 


















have occurred in some of the West India islands.— 
At St Martins, a Mr Canigator confined a young girl 
in a dungeon, and fed her on bread and water unt! 
she died, because she would not comply with bis 
brutal attack upon her virtwe. After she was dead, 
she was buried in a dung-hill. A_ slave belonging 
to Mr Richardson, a task-master of the same place, 
went to a neighboring planter to ask his intercessiov 
for him to his master for running away. He ve. 
turned with a conciliatory note to his master, wie 
received him with aggravated cruelty. He then t- 
tempted to run from him, when the monster drew 4 
pistel and killed him on the spot. 


I noticed an extraet in the Genius of Univers! 
Emancipation, conceming a slave who was whipped 
to death for not accounting for a missing pig. Alter 
his death, the pig made his appearance. I have 
seen a great deal of similar treatmgnt in Americ, 
and have been told by planters that they had # 
good a right to kill their slaves as to kill their ox! 
or hogs, and that they considered them no bette! 
than catile. 


In the island of Tortola, Mr Arthur Hodge having 
some mangroves in his garden, ‘the watchman did 
not render an account of one that was missing, fot 
which he was sentenced to pay six shillings ot '* 
ceive a whipping, He went to one Perrin, another 
poor slave, and received three shillings. ‘The ™* 
ter was not satisfied, but threatened him again. Net 
being able to obtain the remainder, the delinquent ¥® 
flogged until his head fell back : he was then taken 
to the sick house, where he died the next morilg; 
After the death of the slave, complaint was made 
a Justice, and the master was arrested and c00- 
demned. After his condemnation, he confessed tha! 
he killed his cook by pouring scalding water dow® 
her throat ! 


These things ought to be exposed to the commu 
nity at large, that the people may see how theit 
fellow-beings are treated by the slaveholders. 
could mention many more cases similar to the above 
but even more cruel ; but my bleeding heart recoils 
at the task, LAR TFORD- 
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~jVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
For the Liberator. 
MY MOTHER’S LOVE. 
\[y mother’s love ! how strong.the spell ! 
ve felt its power, I know it well ; 
While yet in childhood’s path [ crept, 
For me it watched, for me it wept. 


Who was it when my thoughts were new, 
‘That bade them Wisdom’s ways pursue ; 
And with unwearied toil and care, 

Taught me to lisp my infant prayer ? 


Who was ’t that learned me first to know 
] should not akways live below ; 

That *t was my duty to prepare 

For heaven above, where angels are ? 


f’en though with anxious cares beset, 

M; mother’s love I'll ne'er forget ; 

tut while life’s varied ways I reve, 

One thought ’s supreme, my mother’s love ! 


In every duty I fulfil, 

My mother’s love shall prompt me still ; 
When wandering far in pleasure’s track, 
My mother’s love shall call me back. 


My mother’s love ! my mother’s love ! 
A guardian angel it shall prove ; 
Of things on earth, next those above, 





| value most my mother’s love. I. 
. WEST INDIES, 


JOURNAL OF THE TIMES. 
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LOGIC. 





BOSTON, *| 
; ae mebliiinieicicak anon Come aed | The editor of the St Johnsbury, Vt. Herald says— 
SATURDAY : APRIL 30, 1831. __ | * We believe that to turn a whole million of slaves 


a 





MEETINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN, Ae alll? pa 
oi ‘epini iamitaiec “ales Meehan ‘cia tad omnes te _ consequently a greater injustice, than perpetual sla- 
THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


GREAT MEETING AT EDINBURGH. | ‘the doctrine of devils.” We have no right to do 


On the 8th of October, a numerous and highly | evil that good may come—no right to hold innocent 
respectable meeting of the friends of Abolition was | men in bondage for a moment. 
rte: sd Poverty ot Toa me sh = lagen can refute this position, he must, with us, call for the 
having taken the chair, and opened the meeting with immediate emancipation of the slaves. Besides, his 
a short address, the celebrated Mr Francis Jeffrey supposition is monstrous. Does he really believe 
(now Lord Advocate of Scotland) moved certain | that the slaves will act better, and be happier, under 
resolutions which had been prepared by the Edin-| 44 iron despotism than under the law of kindness ? 


burgh Anti-Slavery Society, expressive of their sense . . Sapey 
of the evils and miseries necessarily attendant on the Does he think that the whip, and branding-iron, and 


system of Negro Slavery, and their conviction that | cropping-knife, are better stimulants to industry than 
there ought to be no further delay in taking mea- | reward and equitable treatment? Why talk of turn- 
sures for its final and total abolition ; and that, in | jng the slaves loose ? Is not their labor desirable ? 


the meantime, such means ought to be adopted for) Can the planters procure white laborers on their 


mitigating its evils, and for such instruction and im- ol - Bee f 
provement in the condition of the Slaves, as might plantations? Will not the slaves, if encouraged and 


be best calculated ultimately to fit them for the | employ ed, do better as freemen—work better—be- 
blessings of freedom. Mr Jeffrey entered into a long | have better—be more productive—&c. &c.? By 
and luminous review of the various efforts that had | merely breaking their chains, is our duty at an end ? 


been made in this country for the abolition of the | 4, they necessarily to become drones and vaga- 

Slave Trade and Slavery, from the earliest agitation | te ee b dt P 

of these great questions to the present period ; but | "MCS ane be thrown beyond the scope of our pro- 
This is not ourlogic. It is a gross delusion 


this historical summary, though distinguished by | tection ? 

comprehensive views and accuracy of detail, we | to think of educating the slaves for freedom : the cty 

rust necessarily pass over. of gradual emancipation will answer a thousand years 
After adverting to the insolent contumacy of the ‘hence as pertinently as at present. Man cannot be 


Chartered Colonies, in rejecting the Parliamentary eu F ae ts 
Resolutions of 1823, and the unsatisfactory charac- | sb Picci 7 eae 9ee, Oe, Se Cnn but 


ter even of the reforms that had been introduced Go 
into the Crown Colonies, so that generally speaking | ‘The editor (who,as might be expected, is a colo- 








rALENT DISPLAYED BY NEGRO CHILDREN. 

he traducers of African intellect are requested to 
read the following interesting statement, which we 
extract from a late Report of the British School in 


Spanish ‘Town, Jamaica. Only think of such chil- | 


dren being doomed to perpetual slavery ! 

The dayechool now contains 152 scholars,—72 
poys, and 80 girls. The clear jncrease daring the 
vear has been 15. ‘The school is composed of both 
bond and free, and is designed to impart such a por- 
tion of education as will be compatible with the re- 
spective stations Divine Providence seems to have 
destined them to fill. The children, with a few ex- 
ceptions, being objects of benevolence, are educated 
gratuitously, or for a trifling consideration. Their 
progress during the past year has been very gratily- 
ing, and in some instances remarkable. About 70 
of them, including several who are advanced con- 
siderably beyond the plan, can read the Scriptures 
with distinctness and accuracy. They possess also 
a considerable knowledge of civil and sacred geog- 
raphy, of biblical antiquities, and of the emblems, 
figures, parables, types, and most remarkable passa- 
ges and chapters of the Bible, being interrogated re- 
specting then on the Wednesday of every week ; 

wt day being devoted to the especial purpose of a 
general examination. 

~ {n Arithmetic, a class is advanced as far as Vul- 
our Fractions. ‘Those who are not considered alto- 
gether on the system, are advanced still further ; 
and the proficiency of others in writing, also justifies 
tle hope of their being soon able to earn a comfort- 
able living as clerks in some of the numerous oflices 
in the town, which farnish-a considerable means of 
ewployment to the colored population ; whilst 


Go 


many, it is hoped, will be qualified for the various | 


departments of agricultural or commercial industry. 
In every department of elementary learning is their 
progress visible, 

There is scarcely one, who, besides his other ac- 
quisitions, is not able to recite chapters of the Bible, 
and hymns from memory. 

One little boy, a slave, can repeat 238 hymns, 
(the whole number contained in the Sunday Scho- 
lar’s Companion,) and three chapters, comprising 
66 verses, almost without mistake or hesitation. A 
little slave-girl can recite, with equal facility and 
correctness, 49 hymns, and eight chapters of the 
Bible, the chapters containing 240 verses. And the 
ability of others, in this respect, seems to be in a 
corresponding ratio downwards to the alphabet-class. 





FRATERNAL AFFECTION. 

ic The following affecting instance of fraternal 
ailection we find among the Quarterly Extracts from 
the Correspondence, &c. of the British and Foreign 
School Society. It deserves a wide circulation. 


| the Slaves in the West Indies were not a whit bet- | nization advocate) further says : 

| ter in their condition than in $792, he clearly de-| —¢ We cannot see that it would be at all more at war 

| eer, 5 > Seortotive: tater: with the principles of religion or of republicanism to 

firs. ; a habe Dae pe | constitute their present masters their guardians, than 
whatever of the abolition of Negro bondage, or even | 2-4 the laws of the several states providing that such 


of any material mitigation of its worst horrors.— ° wag 
das Pate ‘onl ae a eran the time to appeal to. this | P°™°™ shall have guardians as are incompetent to 
, ged, PP take care of themselves.’ 


authority, when we were in the beginning of anew| , : 
reign, and with the prospect of the immediate con-| 'PPOS® we grant the assumption—who are to 


vocation of a new Parliament, with a number of | ‘ constitute their present masters their guardians ° ? { 
| new members fresh from the contact of their con- | Will slave owners (for they hold the suffrages at the 


| stituents, and to ask if a case had not been made out ! south) consent to give up the slaves as their proper- 
, tion were earnest, they had been at least long suiier- | , 
| dees 4 Pr So be it ! 
,—the extinction of Slavery itself—(Applause.) N. B. 
oy ae lof } as iti rere + 29 
abolition of the foul systen of slavery, and ridiculed | of promoting the abolition ofslavery in our country ”: 


| calling for its interference. Ifthe friends of aboli- | 
Why, this is immediate abolitien at once ! 
| express their opinions, and not to slacken in their Guardians and owners of men no more resemble 
| Will the editor inform us in what way 
| Mr Jefirey then adverted to the various pretexts . 
| the C 





ity, and to act in the character of ‘ guardians’ ? 
_ing ; and now was the time to come forward and | 
eflorts until they should obtain the ultimate triumph | each other than angels and devils. 
. ; : olonization Society is ‘a most efficient means 
which had been urged by those who still resisted the | y 


| the threats of revolt made by some‘of the colonists, | We are extremely anxious to ascertain, because he 





the knives of the bondmen driven to desperation, by | ished jn half a century.” 
the bayonets which we paid for, and which assisted 
defied and insulted the Parliament of Great Britain, : ‘ 
when they pretended that it had no right to look into To the esteemed Friend who conducts the West 
Chester (Pa.) Anti-Masonic Register, we beg leave 
| ture texts as an authority for slavery. ‘Chey oflered 
/two arguments against emancipation :—First, that | With 
| the slaves were their own property, and they might |, . pers 
_do with them what they liked ; and secondly, that | him we are willing to rest the propriety of the 
they had treated them well; and that they were | scheme upon this single point: ‘Is it productive of 
'contented and happy, and better off than if they | more good than evil?’ How are we to answer the 
| position, then he would agree that they should be | Society has done, examining the principles by which 
| it is actuated, and the object to which its means are 
‘them. ‘He then referred to various decisions in the | directed. 
| Courts both of England and Scotland, where it had | R. ¢ fourteen slaves have been manumitted during 
God had given man a right of property over the | if so, it has not labored in vain.’ At this rate, we 
| beasts of the field and the fowls of the air ; but had | 


whose throats, he said, were only preserved from | has no doubt that ‘ slavery in the U. 8. will be abol- 
| them to uphold a monopoly to our prejudice. They THE CRUSADE 
| their affairs ; and they blasphemously quoted Scrip- 
to say that we think his views of the beneficial effects 
_of African colonization are extremely limited. 
'were free. If they could fairly make out the first | question? Simply by seeing what the Colonization 
reimbursed for their property ; but he did not think | 
‘that they could made out a fair claim of property in | , 
: Bg * At least,’ says the editor of the A. M. 
_ been ruled that man had no right of property in :man. | the fourteen years the society has been in existence : 
should like to know how long it will take to abolish 


/he given him a right of property over his fellow | 
| . cS : : : ee ° ‘ 
| net ?—(Applause.) If the slave was the property | Slavery ? and whether a Society, which accomplish- 
of his master, why did the property not continue | €s 50 little, had not better be succeeded by a more 
when he brought him to this country? If he was | energetic system? Undoubtedly more than this 


his property, like other live stock, then, why might | number have been manumitted, but the whole a- 


AFR AE VIET SAA RTT EAT ON INR TPN TE 


- REVOLUTIONARY MOVE MENTS. 


>C-} If they are consistent, the joy of those who 
are exulting over the recent revolution in France and 


| Joose at once would be a greater injury to them, and the present one in Poland, will be greatly increased 
i to learn, that accounts have been received, via Gat- 
very.” This is the doctrine of slavites—the doctrine ; dalorpe, of the burning of all the Public Baildings 
of expediency —and what Paul, we think, would style ‘at Basseterre by the blacks, and of insurrectionaty 


movements in Antigua, where buildings on four 
Estates had been burnt. They will also be discon- 


Until the editor | solate to learn, by the following extract, that the 


revolutionists did not succeed ; for we must suppose 
that our American patriots are sincere in their de- 
nunciations of tyranny, and feel quite as anxious for 
the liberation of black as of white slaves! We won- 
der whether they will raise subscriptions to assist the 
West India revolters, as they formerly did in aid of 
the Greeks? 


Extract of a letter from an American gentleman in 
Antigua, to his correspondent in New Haven : 

‘ Antigua, March 24.—This island is in a state 
of insurrection—all basiness suspended—martial law 
in foree—and nobody sleeps but on their arms. 
Prompt measures, however, have been taken—some 
slaves, supposed to be ringleaders, apprehended— 
and trials by court martial to commence to-morrow. 
We hope a few days may restore order and security.’ 


-_— 


2c We are sorry to read the following para- 
graph in the Hartford Weekly Review. It does not 
appear which party was to blame as the originator 
of the affair, but we sincerely hope that the colored 
people will be able to make it satisfactorily ap- 
pear that they were not guilty of the attack. Of 
course, two black men were committed for trial, but 
no white combatants ! ! 


‘ Outraye.—A frightful disturbance took place in 
the streets of our city on the night of Friday last. It 
seems that a quarrel occured between a portion of 
our white population, and the colored men with 
which our streets are swarming.—Seven or eight 
white men were injured, many of them severely, 
and two it is feared fatally, their skulls being frac- 
tured by blows inflicted with clubs and stones. ‘The 
individual most severely injured, a Mr Chapman, had 
no participation in the affray, and the attack upon 
him seems to have been a wanton act of cruelty.— 
'Ewo blacks have been committed for trial.’ 


Extract of a letter dated Havana, 17th of March, 
1831 :—‘ The Planters in Cuba, (as well as the. 
other West India Islands) are in a Fuinous condi- 
tion, in consequence of the low price of sugar and 
coflee, the great staples of this valuable Island. In 
spite of John Bull’s cruizers, nearly 2000 negroes 
were landed at various ports of this Island within 
the last forty days, and now command only $250 + 
or $300 a head, payable in one, two, and four” 


provided for, than seven eighths of the European 
peasantry [!!!] Several Guineamen are getting out 
at St Thomas ; one of them mounts 18 guns end 75 
men—a Baltimore clipper—all of course under 
Spanish colors.’ 





ITEMS. 

1c We invite the attention of our readers to 
the fearful Dream, inserted on the preceding page. 
It contains a home-thrust, we think, to coloniza- 
| tlonists. 

cf” We purposed to accompany Mr Bigelow's 
spirited and manly letter on the Marriage Law, with 
some remarks of our own ; but must postpone the 
discussion until next week. 

tc *A Colored American,’ ‘Adam Arator,’ 
and other communications next week. 

3 = A writer in the Portland Gazette, in attempt- 
ing to describe the fickleness of April, says, ‘ Some 
days she appears with a tempest in her mouth.’ 
Either the tempest must be very small, or the mouth 
very large. 

3 F Our very flippant brother of the Essex Dem- 
ocrat (we are better of the ague) is requested to in- 





he not kill him and eat him? If he was his pro- - . ree ; 
|perty at all, he must be so out and out. But the | mount is inconsiderable. We sincerely believe that 


| master, it seems, holds a right of property in every | thousands repaigatals speenepy in slavery, who would 
| thing but his life ; and therefore the principle failed | be rejoicing in liberty, if the Society had never been 
|in practice by this one admission. ‘This right of | organized, or had been conducted on a different plan. 


. t 
roperty was all for the benefit of the one and the | we have neither time nor room, at present, to extend 
injury of the other, since all that rendered Jife wor- 


thy of keeping was extorted by the one and lost by Le SEs om this subject, but we — preparing 


But the masters said their 


‘form his readers, that we formerly supported Mr 
| Clay on the supposition that he was not a slave 
;owner. No man who holds slaves shall receive our 
vote for any office. 

2c We have before usa superb specimen of 
‘typography executed by T. F. Adams, a young prin- 
| Kg of shia clty : it is the Constitution of the United 
States, with the Amendments thereto, printed on a 





years. The negroes are here happier, and better” 


‘Among other gratifying circumstances, I beg to the other—(Cheers. ) 
mention that two or three years since, I happened | slaves were happy and comfortable as they were ; 
to remark that two poor boys (brothers) who were | and that to liberate would be to injure and not to 
employed in road making, were extremely well dis- | benefit them. _ If this were true, no one had a right 
posed, and possessed considerable ability. On my | to interfere. He accepted the proposition, but de- 
expressing a wish that they should learn to read and | fied them to the proof. His answer was, if that be 
write, they asserted their readiness to attempt it, | true, they, the slaveholders, had no interest in main- 
one offering to maintain the other by his labor until | taining slavery. They said they were better fed, 
educated, on condition that the other in turn should | better lodged, and better taught than the lower 
support him when this should be effected. This | classes in this country or any country in the world. 
was immediately put in practice, the laborer work- | It might be so, but the unhappy bondmen did not 
ing harder than ever to maintain the scholar. In | think so ; and why would thew masters persist in 
about eight months, the scholar being quite a profi- | conferring benefits on them which they did not 
cient in writing and arithmetic, returned to his work, | prize? Why lavish benefits on so thankless a gen- 
and supplied the other brother with bread while he | eration ?—(Hear, hear.) But how could all this be 
also learned the same branches ! | xecenciled with the anxiety to keep them in a state 

‘ This affecting example was not allowed to pass | of bondage? The reason was, that by doing so, 
unrewarded ; aid was afforded, and afterwards they | they got, as they imagined, more work out of them 





ie oe yao aah . | large sheet, and embellished in a truly ingenious and 
It is foreign to the point in debate, whether his| gjecant manner. Copies, we understand, are for 
correspondent ‘A. E. B.’ or any other individual, ! sale at the bookstores: we commend them to pub- 
could be induced, by ‘ the prospect of wealth or ease, | lic attention. . . , 
or the better accommodation of his offspring,’ to} Messrs Cotton & Clapp have transferred the pro- 
migrate to a foreign shore, maugre the ‘ love of coun- prietorship of the ‘ Atheneum, or Spirit of the Es 
i : , . | stish Magazines,’ to Messrs Kane & Co. The num 
ee Se Se ee bers for April contain two handsome lithographic 
simply is, ‘ What is the object of the Celonization prints, are neatly printed, and judiciously compiled. 
Society?’ Why, in the first place, to remove all; a great blow up has taken place at Washington. 
the free blacks—and secondly, as many manumitted | Aj| the Cabinet Secretaries have resigned their offices 
slaves as possible. And what is the doctrine which | —Mr Ingham, of the Treasury, appears to have 
itavows? Why, that the former class are very lazy | been forced to wees, m The aoe Seer than, 
and profligate, every where dangerous and full of 8" * said to have been appo! J 


. . State, and to have accepted, &c. &e. 
treasonable designs, especially at the south ; and Gibbs and Wansley, the pirates, were exeeut ed 
that they can never be elevated at home. 


Is it not near New-York city last week. © When Gibbs’ full 





were both made overseers, though very young.— | than they could get from free laborers. There 4vere 


so? Are we, then, such a wicked people as always | disclosures are published, it is said they * will astound 


On the suspension of road making, they both went | two infallible tests to refer to in proof of the evils of | to array ourselves against the blacks? Is it not to} the people of this nation !’ 


toSmyrna, where one is employed by a merchant, 
and the other has established a school of mutual in- 
struction at Burnova.” the amount of punishments for crime among them. 
The slave population, within the last thirty or forty 
SinGULAR Fact !—When the squadron, com- | years, had decreased in an alarming proportion, 
manded by Sir Thomas Staines of the Isis frigate, | while the free blacks bad gone on multiplying, and 
took possession of the Rock of Gambusa, at the | had nearly doubied their numbers in less than forty 
northern extremity of Candia, about two years since, | years. "The increase of crime, too, was to be as- 
he found two Schools of mutual instruction in full | cribed to the abject misery of the slave population. 
activity there, which the Pirates who garrisoned the | From the records in these isluads, it appeared that, 
rock had established for the education of their chil- | in ninety-nine cases of crime out of a hundred, it 
dren!! One of them was taught by a Candiot who | was to be ascribed to the evils of slavery alone. 
liad shortly before learnt the system at Cerigo. | [To be continued, ] 


ee 





slavery ; the one was the continued decrease in the | our eternal disgrace that we proclaim our inability to 
slave population of the West Indies, and the other | 





Mr Arnold, the national republiean candidate, has 


do right?) Away with this foul calumny. Let us) been elected Governor of Rhode-Island by a major- 
" | ity of 1016 votes over Governor Fenner. 


thank God that we have the blacks among us, and | : ‘ oa 
J this cit 
that He has put so many means into our hands to do| _ ‘The U.S. ship Peacock has — re mm, oz 
' from Havana, bringing two pirates for trial. 


them good ; let usdelight to advance their welfare The steamboat ‘Tri-Color barst her boiler on the 
here, and to make reparation for past misconduct. 19th inst. near Wheeling, Va. Several persons were 
Se Seay killed, and others wounded. 

tt We welcome to our table Mr Stewart’s sec-| "The boiler of the steamboat Stranger, proceeding 
ond number of the African Sentinel and Journal of from New-Orleans to Monroe, recent y exploded and 
Liberty. ‘The paper increases in value. Wee shall’ killed ten of the hands, besides sealding several of 
make some extracts from it in our next nuniber. | the passengers. 
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, “LITERARY, MISCELLANEOUS AND MORAL. 
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LITERARY. 














or if he had no good things, he expressed what he MORA Be ee 
did say in a manner which would make them pass 
for good, at least with those who would not give 
themselves the trouble to examine them thoroughly 


and weigh them well. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE MARRIAGE LAW. 
To the Editor ef the Courier. 


It was a saying of Fisher Ames, that ‘a false-| We once heard him, ata debating society, when 
hood will travel from Maine to Georgia while truth | he was a boy, take up one side of the subject in- 
is pulling on her boots.’ The correctness of this | tended for discussion , and such was the force and 
proverb is signally verified in a case having refer- | cogency with which Ire enforced his position, that 
‘ence to a motion of mine in the Legisiature, in | after he had concluded his speech, no one among 
relation to the * Marriage Bill,’ (so called ;) in re- | the members could be found who was willing to 
gard to which statements have been circulated in a | take up the opposite side, when, determining that 
great many of the papers of other states, wholly | the subject should not pass off without a discussion, 
variant from the facts, But believing that the boots | he rose again and upset the whole of his former 
of trath, when once fairly on, will be found to pos- | argument, and convinced every one, that the side he 




















From the Scotsman. 


The following ‘excellent new Song ’—although 
beautifully set by Bishop, in Goulding and D’Al- 
maine’s Select Scottish melodies—may have escaped 
the notice of some of our fair readers, who have un- 
luckily been buckled to certain old Toby Fillpotts, 
whom Fate hath ordained never to shake hands with 
a member of the Temperance Society. Music has 
charms to soothe the savage breast, and even the 
savage beast; and were the following happy effort 
of Hogg’s sung every afternoon at five o'clock, to 
wightish lovers and wet gudemans, we have no doubt 
that the Revenue of Matrimonial Sighs would exhibit | 


RELIGION USEFUL TO HEAL, 


The late Dr Rush has remarked;* that the g; : 
ent religions of the world, by the activity th, ie 
cite in the mind, have a sensible influence” be: 
human life. Atheism is the worst of, sedatiy., . 
the understanding and passions. It is the abetracs” 
of thought from the most sublime, and of 
the most perfect of all possible objects, Man ; 
naturally a religious, as he is a social and do a 
animal,—and the same violence is done to his 
tal faculties by robbing him of a belief in Goj. | 
is done by dooming him to live in a cell dente” 
the objects and pleasures of social and domestic uy 
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a deficiency of at Jeast one hundred per cent. in the | 


year ending 3lst December, 1831. - 
THE LADIES’ EVENING SONG. 


[From ‘Songs by the Ettrick Shepherd,’ just pub- 


lished. ] 


O the glass is no for you, 
Bonny laddie O! 

The glass is no for you, 
Bonny laddie O! 

The glass is no for you, 

For it dyes your manly brow,. 

An’ it fills you roarin’ fu’, 
Bonny laddie O ! 


Then drive us not away, 
Wi’ your drinkin’ O! 

We like your presence mair 
Than you ’re thinkin’ o’! 

How happy wad ye be, 

In our blithesome companye, 

Taking innocence and glee 

: For your drinkin’ O! 


For your een are glancing bright, 
Bonny laddie O! 

Wi’ a pure an’ joyfu’ light, 
Bonnie Jaddie O ! 

But at ten o’clock at night, 

Take a lady’s word in plight, 

We will see another sight, 
Bonny laddie O ! 


There ’s a right path an’ a wrang,,. 
Bonny laddie O! 

An’ you needna argue lang, 
Bonny laddie O! 

For the mair you taste an’ see 

O’ our harmless companye, 

Aye the happier you will be, 
Bonny laddie O ! 





‘ HOPE. 
BY DR DRAKE. 
See through the clouds that roll in wrath, 
Yon little star benignant, peep, 
To light along their trackless path 
The wanderers of the stormy deep. 


And thus, oh! Hope, thy lovely form, 
In sorrow’s gloomy night, shall be 

The star that looks through cloud and storm 
Upon a dark and moonless sea. 


When heaven is all serene and fair, 
Full many a brighter gem we meet ; 

*Tis when the tempest hovers there, 
Thy beam is most divinely sweet. 


The rainbow, with the sun’s decline, 
Like faithless friends, will disappear : 
Thy light, dear star, more brightly shine, 

When all is wail and sorrow here. 


And though Aurora’s stealing gleam 
May wake a morning of delight, 

*Tis only thy enchanting beam 
Will smile amid affliction’s night. 





HUMAN GRANDEUR. 
We gaze upon a billow with wonder and awe, 
Swelling high as it threatens the shore ; 
Till broken and lost, we forget what we saw, 
And think of the billow no more. 


So the pomp of the great, so the fame of the brave, 
So the treasures of glory and pride, 


? 


Tho’ they mount on the flood, like the high swelling | 


wave, 
Like that too must ebb with the tide. 





AMBITION, 


He who ascends to mountain tops shall find, 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread ; 
Round him are icy rocks, and Joudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 

And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. 





GEMS, 
The gem of earth—the dazzling gem— 
That gilds the gorgeous diadem : 
The gem of heaven—the gem of TRUTH, 
Within the breast of ardent youth. 





sess a‘due share of that seven league celerity for 
which an ancient giant was so celebrated, I will 
now put her upon her travels, in the hope that she 
will be kindly received and forwarded on her way 
by all those editors who have facilitated the journey 
of her treacherous predecessor. 

The statements contained in most of the papers 
out of this city which have noticed this subject, are 
framed in such a way as to convey an impression 
that I am in favor of intermarriages between persons 
of different colors ; and in some of the Southern 
papers I am spoken of as acutually * proposing, the 
intermixture of the black and white population.’ 
Such indeed are the very words used in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, accompanied by a strain of ribaldry 
and abuse upon inyself, which is completely in 
character with a paper that has served so leng an 
apprenticeship in the laboratories of political misre- 
presentation and calumny. Had not the ignorance 
of the editor of that paper been somewhat com- 
mensurate with his self-conceit, he would perhaps 
have known that there is not upon the statute books 
of his own State any such prohibitory law as that 
which he so freely abuses the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts for attempting to repeal. Had not some of 
the articles to which I have alluded been copied 
into certain Boston papers without comment or 
explanation, thereby virtually arraigning me before 
those whom I have had the honor in part to repre- 
sent, I should not have presumed to call the atten- 
tion of my fellow citizens to the truth of a case 
affecting only so humble an individual as myself. 

The facts then are these: a bill was introduced 
ito the House for ‘ the more orderly solemnization 
of marriages.’ Its provisions were numerous, and 
among them there was one copied from a former 
statute imposing a heavy penalty upon a clergyman 
for uniting in marriage any white person with any 
Indian, Mulatto, or Negro, and declaring such 
marriage to be nell and void. Upon moving to 
strike out this clause, I stated to the .House that 
I considered the whole bill itself to be in many 
respects a had one ; but if it must pass, I was de- 
cidedly opposed toa provision which at least in one 
respect (that of the Indian) was so wholly at 
variance with the spirit of the times and the tenor of 
a report whicli had just been adopted in regard to 
the Cherokees. [ stated also that the only cases 
wherein the law had been enforced at al] in regard 
to our colored population, had been where the 
cleigyman himself had not the means of deciding 
whether the individual had’ sufficient of the ‘objec- 
tionable blood to fetch the case within the operation 
of the old statute. In this opinion I was sustained 
by statements from various parts of the Hall. It 
surely then appeared unjust to compel the clergyman 
to pay a heavy penalty while the parties themselves 
were allowed to go clear without any punishment 
whatever. I stated, also, that I believed there was 
but little ifany disposition among our people to con- 
tract connexions of this nature, and that if predilec- 
tions of the kind should occar, the statute would 
prove but a feeble barrier to the gratification of a 
depraved taste. I thought therefore that it was bet- 
ter to leave the regulation of things of this kind to 
the known feelings and good sense of the commu- 
nity, rather than to re-enact a law which avowedly 
had done no good, and which was first passed in 
the early ages of the colony with special reference 
to the slave population and the numerous Indian 
tribes by which the colonists were surrounded. My 
motion was supported by a number of the most 
eminent members of the House, and prevailed with- 
out opposition. The bill, itself, however, was 
finally lost on account of its numerous imperfections 
im other respects. 

The public may now judge how far I am liable 
to the charges of ‘ proposing the intermixture of 
the black and white population.” As well might a 
man who should object to re-enacting our province 
law against witchcraft, be charged with advocating 
necromancy and intercourse with him of the clo- 
ven fovt. 

As I have already alluded to the fact of there 
being no such prohibitory law in Pennsylvania, it 
may not be amiss also to remark for the informa- 
tion of those who have not leisure to examine for 
themselves, that there also is no such law to be found 
upon the Statute Books ofa large majority of the 
States, including our immediate neighbors,—Con- 
necticat, New Hampshire and Vermunt. It is be- 
lieved, however, that in these States the instances 
of matrimonial connection between persons of dif- 
ferent colors are as rare as in Massachusetts, while 


their archives are happily exempt from the record of | 


a legislative act so grossly conflicting with that 
boasted maxim of our republic, which proclaims 
‘that all men are born free and equal.’ : 


JOHN P. BIGELOW. 





A HIGH COMPLIMENT. 

The editor of the Wilmington Gazette, in notic- 
ing the late Clay meeting in this city, has the follow- 
ing paragraphs, which we copy : 

‘ Our old friend, David Paul Brown, Esq. was 
the principal speaker upon the occasion ; and that 
he made an able and interesting speech we make no 
doubt ; and much as we are opposed to the views 
which we presume he delivered, we are sure we 


| ses, stage, or passengers. 


' 
| 


should have been pleased to hear him. He hasa/§ 


happy faculty of saying many fine things upon any 
subject ; and we doubt not, that, as bad as was his 
cause in the case, he had many good things to say ; 


last supported was the correct one.’ 

We have heard many high compliments paid to 
the professional talents of Mr Brown, but none quite 
equal to the one above quoted. We have heard it 
frequently said, that he excelled this and that gen- 
tleman of the bar, but never before that he con- 
quered himself. Were Mr B. only in the com- 
mencement of his career, such a notice as Mr Har- 
ker has given him, would be worth to him a green 
bag full of briefs. As it is, his fame as a distin- 
guished and successful barrister, will be extended in 
proportion to the circulation of the anecdote.— U. 
S. Gaz. 

7 
ANACHRONISMS, 

Do give one of our city Jackson papers a lit- 
tle light, so that while he is opposing Nullification, 
for which [ commend him, he need not nullify his- 
tory. According to him, Gen. Jackson restored 
peace to the country by the glorious battle of New- 
Orleans. Now, I have always been under an impres- 
sion that a subsequent event could not produce a 
preceding one—and was not peace concluded before 
this battle ? 8. 8. 

ANSWER. 

Such was the fact in ancient times, but it is a Jong 
road that never turns, and Gen. Jackson has upset 
almost as many of the laws of nature, as of his coun- 
try. Nor is the event instanced by our correspon- 
dent a solitary one. The good honest men, who 
made the constitution—siimple souls !—thought they 


' did that small job in 1787, while they were talking 


over the matter in the Convention in Philadelphia. 
But General Jackson says he studied that constitu- 
tion during the revolutionary war! ‘The battle of 
Waterloo took place more than six months after the 
battle of New-Orleans ;—but General Jackson has 
published to the world that at the last mentioned bat- 
tle, he conquered the victors of the former. Where 
the impossibility, then, that a battle fought on the 
8th of January,should not have produced a peace 
which was concluded in December before! Gen. 
Jackson does nothing in the common way. 
N. Y. Com. Adv. 





Dr Andrew Thompson, of Edinburgh.—We 
referred in our last Register to a speech of the Rev. 
Dr Thoinpson, at a recent meeting of a numerous 
body in Edinburgh, in favor of the immediate and 
total abolition of the Slave Trade, in consequence of 
which a petition to Parliament was drawn up, and 
signed by upwards of 22,000 persons. The last 
papers, Just received, inform us of the very sudden 
death of that eminent clergyman, who was seized 
with a violent disease, on returning from public 
services in his own church, and while conversing 
with a friend, who was accompanying him, fell 
dead in the street. 

Dr Thompson, next to Dr Chalmers, was the 
most popular minister in Edinburgh, and among the 
clergy of the kirkof Scotland held a distinguished 
rank for his talents, eloquence, influence and general 
worth. He was characterised by the energy of his 
spirit, which, though it sometimes betrayed him 
into vehemence, was accompanied with kindness 
and benevolence of fecling. Among other profes- 
sional and literary labors, he was editor for many 
years of a religious journal, which obtained an ex- 
tensive circulation, but which, by the occasional 
sharpness of its reviews, involved him in frequeat 
controversies. 

The whole city of Edinburgh appeared to be 
deeply affected by his sudden death. Dr Chalmers 
preached an eloquent funeral discourse on the 
vccasion, in which he celebrates his faithfulness and 
tenderness as a Pastor, as wellas his genius and 
eloquence as a preacher.—Christian Register. 





Extract of a letter from Norfolk, dated 13th 
April. We took Mr Secretary Branch on board 
at City Point, he being on his way to take the Balti- 
inore boat. He told me of his ** hair breadth”? es- 
cape in the stage, on his way from Halifax to Peters- 
burg. The driver being pretty particularly drank, 
tumbled from his high estate, like his immortal pre- 
decessor, and the horses, thus left with the reigns of 
power hanging loosely about their necks, darted off 
at full speed. Our worthy Secretary, thus left with 
his children (who were accompanying him) in this 
perilous predicament, and the danger thickening from 
a precipitous fall on one side of the road, not far a- 
head, conceived the forlorn hope of stopping the 
horses, or diverting them from the danger into which 
they were hastening, by leaping from the stage and 
heading them, or giving them an inclination more 
towards the middle of the road. It was a desperate 
attempt indeed—neck or nothing—and he barely 
escaped with whole bones, having strained the sinews 
of his ancles, and bruised one of his cheeks. He 
was too much stunned, however, to produce any ef- 
fect on the mettlesome steeds. Luckily a negro who 
was ploughing in a field on the road's side,saw the 
horses running away with the stage in time to go to 
the rescue of the passengers—and, with admirable 





presence of mind, took his horse from the plough and 


| galloped off to head the runaways, and succeeded in 


stopping them, without the slightest accident to hor- 
Mr B. informed me that 


| he took the name of the negro and that of his master, 


with tHe determination, if possible, to buy him, and 
if so, to emancipate him. This would be but justice 
—though, as it is not every one who would act as if 


“ ——— it so, the circumstance is creditable to 
r B. 


The necessary and immutable connexion bety 
the texture of the human mind, and the worsh 

an object of some kind, was some forty years sin, | 
fully demonstrated by the atheists of Euro ; oe 
after rejecting the true God, instituted the worsh ’ 
Nature, of Fortune, and of Haman Reason,—-an}. 
some instances, with ceremonies of the most ey . 
siveand splendid kind. Religions are frien 
health and life, in proportion as they elevate the 
understanding, and act upon the passions of hp 
and love. It will readily occur to every one, i 
christianity, when believed and obeyed According 
to its original consistency with itself, and with the 
divine attributes, is more calculated to produce those bo 
effects than any other religion in the world, Such F 
is the salutary operation ef its doctrines and prece 


ly ty 


upon health and life, that if its divine authority rey, 


ed upon no other, argument, this alone would be 
sufficient to recommend it to our belief. How |oy, 

mankind may continue to prefer substituted pursyiy 
and pleasures tu this invigerating stimulus, is uncey. 
tain; bnt the time, we are assured, will Come, 
when the understanding shall be elevated from jy 
present inferior objects, and the luxated passions he 
reduced to their original order. ‘This change in the 
mind of man can be effected only by the influence of 
the christian religion, after all the efforts of hy. 
man reason to prodace it solely by means of 
civilization, philosophy, liberty and government, 
have been exhausted to no purpose.—Journal of 
Health. 


* Rush’s Works, vol..1, p. 23. 





THE BIBLE. 

The importance of the Bible, as a guide to futon 
happiness, is so generally admitted, its value is » 
universally understood, that any comment upon its | 
excellence seems, at first thought, to be unnecessary, 
if not impertinent. But it is believed that a very 
small portion of the community entertain a full sense 
of its vast influence, when properly studied in form. 


ing the youthful mind to virtue, and preparing the | 7 


understanding and the heart for those duties and trials 
to which it is destined in advancing life. The Bible 
should be used as a class book in every school. |i 
should be put inte the hands of all children, after they 
have well learned to read, when they are supposed 
to be capable of understanding many of its precepts, 
if not its doctrines, and of appreciating the beauty of 
its language, and the excellence of its history. 4 
portion of it should be assigned to the highest class 
in school every day, as a regular study, and questions 
should be asked from it, and explanations given re- 
specting its history, its biography, and its elevated and 
purifying principles, with that familiarity which may 
render it more interesting, and that seriousness and 
respect which its holy origin and its sacred precepts 
demand. No teaeher should regard his school as 
complete, without a good class in the Bible. 
Lynn Mirror. 





The Colored Populationin New- York is about 
18,000, making about one twelfth of the inhabitants. 
Something is likely to be done, says the N. Y. Ob- 
server, for their spiritual improvement. The Fpis- 
copal, Methodist, and Baptist churches have erected 
a house of worship for the colored people ; but after 
counting the seats in these houses, and all the seals 
in the meeting-houses of the whites,*11,000 remain 
unprovided for. A committee of the Presbyteries of 
New-York has for the last three years been fostering 
a little church, under the care of a colored preacher, 
who was educated in the Theological Seminary st 
Princeton ; and this church has greatly increased. 
A friend has purchased the house lately occupied by 
the Lutheran church, and offers it fer the colored 
people at $12,500. A subscription is to be opened 
to procure the the sum, and $500 are already oflered 
by two persons.— Watchman. 





Some of the N. York papers have devoted more 
than three columns to the confession of Gibbs the 
Pirate. According to his own account, he has been 
concerned in the robbery of more than ‘ forty ves 
sels,’ and * in the destruction of inore than twenty 
with their entire crews.’ He is supposed to have 
been an agent in the murder of ‘ nearly FOUR 
HUNDRED HUMAN BEINGS!’ His atrocity con 
hardly be equalled, except by manofacturers and 
venders of ‘ liquid poison,’ alias ‘ distilled spr 
rits,’ who may be considered as agents in the 
murder of their thousands and TENs OF THOU- 
saAnps!! Gil:bs has slain his hundreds, and rum- 
sellers their thousands!! What do  rom-selling 
Christians think of the contrast? Were they all 
to confess and repent, the records of their contrition 
would occupy many more than three columns ™ 
the journals of the day.— Boston Telegraph. 





It is an indelible stigma upon mankind, that the 
most ardent and unwearied propagators of Gospe! 
doctrines have ever been the most basely calumnia- 
ted. The Saviour and his apostles realized it— Jesus 
bequeathed it as a part of his legacy to his followers 
—the martyrs were persecuted—the Reformers were 
accounted as ‘ the offscouring of all things *_—and | 
prince of poets, John Milton ; the prince of _preach- 
ers, George Whitfield ; and the prince of pbilanthro- 
pists, John Howard, like their master Christ, were 
‘hated without a cause ’—and even we 2re not 100 
insignificant, to receive unmerited reproach—an 





to experience evangelical injustice. 


Protestant. 





